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THE 


UNWILLING IMPOSTOR. 


A TALE. 


Translated from the French. 


eel 


The marquis could not close his eyes ; and» 
weary of turning from side to side, he rose at 
six o’clock, and strolled out into the park, none 
of the family being awake at that early hour 
except the domestics. He rambled about for 
some time, and at length turnedinto a walk, in 
which, to his great surprise, he discovered two 
females sitting at the foot ofatree. On hear- 
ing his footsteps, they looked up: it was Ag- 
nes and hernurse. Agnesblushed deeply and 
the old woman catching her arm, would have 
hurried her away, had not the mafquis, in the 
rnost respectful manner, apologized for this 
unintentional interruption, and entreated them 
to favour him with their company a few min- 
utes longer. “ Lovely Agnes,” said he, «I 
take an interest in your fate that you are not 
aware of. I have reason to believe that there 
is a mystery attached to your situation here 
which may materially affect the happiness of 
my future life. Honour me with your confi- 
dence, I beseech you; this is, perhaps, the 
only opportunity we may have. On my knees 
I swear that no impertinent curiosity dictates 
this request.” Agnesturned pale, and leaning 
on the shoulder of her nurse, burst into tears. 
“ Hush hush, my lord,’ said the old woman, 
looking apprehensively round: “ we must not 
be overheard; our very lives would be endan- 
gered were we to be discovered by the baron- 
oness.” ‘“ Formercy’s sake, let us fly,” cried 
Agnes,in a voice of terror; and breaking from 
the marquis, she ran with all the speed she 
was capable of towards the chateau, leaving 
him transfixed with anguish and dismay at this 
unequivocal confirmation of his suspicions. 

Filled with the most painful inquietude, he 
returned to his chamber, uncertain what course 
to pursue. The baron soon after entered to 
invite him to breakfast, and loaded him with a 
thousand compliments and caresses. After 
breakfast he left him with the baroness and Ju- 
lia, while he went to look aver some accounts 
with his steward. 

Madame du Taniere, overwhelmed him with 
effusions of her gratitude for his timely succour 
and gallantry, in preserving the life of the bar- 
on; while the marquis, whose mind was fully 
occupied with a very different subject, replied 
to her praises with coldness, changed the 
subject, by enquiring if she had been success- 
ful in dissuading Agnes from her*intention of 
entering aconvent. At this question the bar- 
oness coloured, and Julia also appeared some- 
what disconcerted ; but Madame du aniere in- 
Stanly recoveritg herself, said, “ The baron 
shouid not entertain his friends with the friyo- 
lous topic of family affairs: his niece is hardly 
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worth speaking of; sheisa pony girl; she 
neither knows what she would Rave, nor what 
is proper forher. Itis high time she was sent 
away, for she is incortigibly stupid, and most 
ungrateful for our kindness.” “ It is true,” said 
Julia, indignantly ; “and if she is not disposed 
of soon, I shall be tempted to go intoa convent 
myself, for I am quite weary of thisfarce.” A 
look from the baroness checked the haughty 
young lady, and the marquis with difficulty con- 
cealed his disgust at her arrogance. Convinc- 
ed of the falsehood of what they asserted, he 
had no doubt but that both the baroness and 
Julia had an interest in keeping Agnes from 
the world. The ladies having quitted the room, 
the marquis judged it a favourable opportu- 
nity of conversing with his faithful Lamberti; 
and accordingly, under the pretence of view- 
ing the grounds, he ordered his horse, and rode 
out. Deeply engaged in conversation, he no- 
ticed not the road he took, until his attention 
was arrested by a neat cottage, with a beautiful 
little garden, at the gate of which stood a ven- 
erable old man. Having saluted him, the mar- 
quis enquired to whom it belonged. “It be- 
longs to the estate of the Baron du Tanicre,” 
said the peasant; “butit is mine for my life, 
being the gift of the late baroness, God bless 
her.” Will you permit me take a turn in 
your nice garden?’ enquired the marquis, ho- 
ping from this old man to obtain the intelligence 
he wished for. ‘ Most willingly,’’ was the 
reply. The marquis immediately alighted, and 
giving his horse to Lamberti, followed his ven- 
erable conductor. “I have heard ofthis Bar- 
on du Taniere,” said he. ‘* They tell me he has 
a handsome daughter, and a niece likewise, 
who wishes to beanun. Now, I am a young 
bachelor, and would wish for an alliance situa- 
ble to my birth; and if either of these lair dam- 
sels would be eligible forme, I am willing to 
make atrial. You can, perhaps, let me into 
afew family secrets.” While he spoke, the 
old man fixed his eyes upon him and when he 
ceased, replied dryly, “ Very likely; most 
young men wish for handsome and rich wives. 
The house of the.Baron du Taniere is noble, 
but not very opulent; all the fortune comes from 
the family of his first wife. The niece you speak 
of is an amiable girl ; but I do not think it would 
be in your power to obtain her.’ The marquis 
begged him to explain the meaning of these 
words. “ Excuse me,” saidthe old man: “ too 
little caution on that subject, cost my son his 
life ; another young gentleman, about yourage, 
shared the same fate; and I am not inclined to 
follow.” <“ But,” cried the marquis, “ are you 
aware that what you insinuate gives me reason 
to suspect the most horrible things?” “ You are 
atliberty to suspect what you please,” returned 
the peasant ; it will be for your advantage. Profit 
by it. Neitherseck to know more of the baron, 
nor repeat what you have heard ; this is the best 
counsel I can give you.. I would not have said 
so much to any other than the Marquis de Mon- 
tolicu.. These words augmented the curios- 
ity of the marquis, and he pressed the old man 
to tell him how he knew him! but it was al! 
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tono purpose: he was obligedto quitthe cot- 
tage, aprey to inguictude and doubt; and re- 
turned to the chateau quite out of spirits. 

The marquis Montolieu, on bis return, found 
the Baronalone and apparently much discom-= 
posed. “ My dear friend,’ said he, with a 
confused air, “I had reckoned on the plea- 
sure of yourcompany for a considerable time, 
and am much concerned to be guilty of asceim- 
ing rudeness to One to whom I am under such 
vast obligations, "Will you excuse me when I 
say, that urgent business obliges both the bar- 
oness and myself to quit the chateau to-mor- 
row; we shall be absent a few days, and at my 
return I shall certainly take the chateau de 
Montolieu in my way, and if you do not return 
with me, I shall for ever believe that I have 
offended you past forgiveness.” 

Although the marquis had no intention of 
remaining longer under the roof of the baron, 
he could not be surprized nor hurt at this in- 
timation, and accordingly gave the baron to 
understand, that it was only in compliance with 
his entreaties that he had consented to remain 
so long, and that, as he had no wish to occa- 
sion him the least inconvenience, he should 
depart immediately. The baron, perceiving 
that he was piqued, use the most pressing im- 
portunities to persuade him to remain till the 
following morning, but tone purpose; the mar- 
quis was obstinate, and as soon as his horse 
was ready, he mounted it, and bidding the bzr- 
on adieu, attended by his faithful Lamberti, 
quitted the mansion, with love, resentment, and 
inquictude in his heart. 

Lamberti, surprised at this abrupt conduct, 
and reading his anxiety in his eyes, followed 
him in silence ; but no sooner had they quitted 
the boundaries of the baron’s estate, than the 
marquis stopped, and, with alook which show- 
ed he would not be contradicted, said—* I will 
return to Savignac. The Baron du Tanierc 
departs to-morrow, and I am persuaded it is 
with the intention of confining Agnes in a con- 
vent. I will follow them without being seen, 
and, if possible, save her from such a melan- 
choly fate, even if it costs me my life.” 

At these words, turning his horse without 
giying Lamberti time to reply, he returned to 
Savignac, where resided a particular friend, 
who though much surprized at this unexpected 
visit, received him with every demonstration 
of joy. Montolieu soon entered on a confiden- 
tial detail of his late adventure, and informed 
him that he wished to leave his servant and 
horses there, as he intended to travel post that 
night as far as Montlucon, through which the 
baron must pass on his purposed expedition. 

Lamberti, alarmed at the danger to which 
his master might be exposed alone, entreated 
so warmly to accompany him, that Montolicu 
could no longer refuse, and they accordingly 
departed together, and arrived about four 
o’clock in the morning at an hotel where tray- 
ellers usually stopped to refresh themselves, 
and chose af apartment which overlooked the 
road. 

This expectation was not disappointed for a- 
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about eight o’clock in the morning the carriage 
of the baron, containing du Tuniere, his wife 
and niece, stopped at the gate. The sight of 


Agnes, pale, downcast, and im tears, threw | 


hun into such an agitation,that lé could scarcely 
refrain from rushing into her presence, and 
forcibly tearing her from her persecutors; but 
reason triumphed, and he remained concealed. 

After a slight refreshment, the party again 
pursued their way, followed at a convenient 
distance by Montolicu, who never lost sight of 
them until they entered a convent, which, from 
the meanness of the building, seemed of an 
inferior order. The marquis then alighted from 
the chaise, and wrapping a large travelling 
cloak round him, desired Lamberti to remove 
the chaise out of sight, and wait his return in 
a remote lane, whichhe pointed out. He then 
hid himself behind some bushes, until the bar- 
on and baroness came out, as he conjectured 
they would, without Agnes. 

As soon as they were out of sight, he rung 
the bell, and desired to see the superior; but 
no sooner did she obey the summons, than the 
marquis, with surprise and pleasure, saluted 
her as an intimate acquaintance, and the sister 
of his esteemed friend at Savignac. 

“ Ah! marquis!” exclaimed the good mo» 
ther, “ what extraordinary event procures me 
the honour of this visit? Is it possible that, 
after five years estrangement, you have sought 
an old friend; or has my brother sent you? no 
bad news I hope ?”—* I am too sincere to de- 
ceive you, madam,” replied Montolieu; “ it 
gives me the most heart-felt pleasure to find 
a dear friend, where I expected to meet an 
encmy. I was entirely ignorant of your hav- 
ing quitted Moulines, where welastmet. My 
errand hither was to request the sight ofa young 
lady named Agnes, niece to the Baron du Ta- 
niere, and but a short time since entrusted to 
your care.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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LEWELLIN AND THE BARD; 


OR, 
THF SORROWS OF EDITHA. 


A Cambrian Romance. 








WHILE the unfortunate Editha remained 
thus absorbed in the deepest affliction, the 
prince abandoned himself to every species of 
licentiousness ; surrounded by profligate cour- 
tiers, and seduced by the arts of designing 
women, he forgot that he was a husband and 
a father. A dangerous illness was the conse- 
quence of his excess; but, although brought 
almost to the gates of death, his parasites were 
too wily to let the least expression drop from 
them, likely to remind him of his injured prin- 
¢ess; while, on his part, shame and compunc- 
tion tied his tongue. Fain would the beaute- 
ous Editha have flown to administer those ten- 
der cares which her heart suggested; though 
wounded in the nicest point of female sensi- 
bility—slighted affections—She suffered the 
tender feelings of her heart to predominate over 
her just resentment, yet approach him she 
dared not; and her anxiety, on his account, 
agonized her beyond all she had already suffered 
from his unkindness. 

“ Withhold me no longer,” she exclaimed 
to the venerable Madoc, her only friend, advi- 
ser, and comforter, in the mournful solitude 


che had chosen : “ Though he is unmindful of | 














his duty, it is mine to forgive injuries; he is 
my husband, the object of my first and only 
love. His head, not his heart, have been in 
error; it is not yet too late to reeal him toa 


_ sense of rectitude and honour.’”—Madoc shook 


his head with an air of solemnity, which struck 
a.cold chill to the heart of Editha; all her en- 
thusiastic hopes vanished, and grasping his 
hand, while tears of anguish feli from her mild 
azure eyes, she cried—* What must 1 do? My 
child, my hovel girl, must she remain father- 
less ?”.—** A wild, yet irresistible idea has en- 
tered my mind,” replied the thoughtful Madoc ; 
I have a friend, a physician, a man of humane 
heart, and one who has great influence at court ; 
I had once the power to render him a service ; 
perhaps gratitude may not sleep in his breast ; 
ifso, I think there is yeta way. Farewell! 
we part but for a short time ;” and with these 
words the bard quitted the yresence of the prin- 
cess. The time seemetediously long during 
his absence ; yet scarcely hadtwenty-four hours 
elapsed before he returned, with a placid smile 
upon his benignant countenance.—* All suc- 
ceeds beyond my expectation,” said he ; “ the 
only obstacle rests with you.”——“ What is it 
you purpose ‘” enquired the dejected Editha. 
—‘ ‘To reinstate you in your rights, and to give 
to this child a father.”’-— Desirable object !” 
exclaimed the princess, “ Can you dread any 
obstacle from me ‘—* But she must quit you 
for several days, perhaps weeks.’—* Terrible 
proposition,” cried Editha, drawing her child 
still closer to her bosom ; “ sooner would I re- 
linquish my life.”—“ As I expected,” returned 
Madoc; “then nothing can be done.”— Ex- 
plain, I beseech you,” cried the princess ; 
“ Wherefore must she quit me ?’’—* I can ex- 
plain nothing ; on the success of my enterprise 
depends your fate ; confide in me ; | feel a pro- 
phetic impulse urging me to what I propose.” 
—‘ You never yet counselled me to what was 
wrong,” replied the sorrowing Editha; “be it 
as you desire.” I claim your promise ere 
you retract it,” said Madoc; “embrace the 
child, and bear this short separation with for- 
titude.” Editha gazed rapturously on her be- 
loved daughter, who fondly hung on every 
look; but assured that her absence would be 
short, and conducive to the happiness of her 
adored mother, she suffered herself to be pur- 
suaded into serenity, and endeavoured to cheer 
the disconsolate Editha with her endearing 
wiles; then tearing herself away, accompanted 
the bard to the place of their destination. 

The good physician, to whose house they 
repaired, received his illustrious guest with 
smiles of pleasure, and unconcealed astonish- 
ment at the inimitable graces which already 
distinguished the beauteous Ellinor. “ Re- 
member,” said Madoc, in an impressive tone, 
«the change is important; I consign this bloom- 
ing pledge to thee, in full assurance of thy hu- 
manity and integrity; restore her to me in 
safety, or dread the vengeance of offended 
heaven, drawn down upon thy head by the im- 
precations of one who has never yet incurred 
its wrath; and by the lamentations of an inju- 
red and oppressed°woman.—Ellinor, my love, 
submit thyself implicitly to the directions of 
this worthy man} he is thy friend, the friend 
of thy mother; and as he acts with integrity 
towards thy orphan innocence, may the om- 
nipotent power reward and bless him.” Ellinor 
hung round the neck of the tender Madoc ; 
her cherub like hands smoothed back his hoary 
locks, and imprinting a kiss of filial love upon 
his furrowed brow, she promised obedience 
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| to whatever should be required of her by him, 


or whoever he appointed to- watch over her 
conduct. “ May the all-righteous power pre- 
serve thee,” exclaimed Madoc, pressing her 
to his throbbing heart; “and guide thy steps 
to virtue and happiness.” And with this purt- 
ing benediction he hurried away. 
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CHARACTERISTIC OF WOMEN. 


MR. LEDYARD, a native of America, ac- 
companied capt. Coeke round the world ; tra- 
veiled on foot through more than half of the 
globe, and died in Egypt in the year 1768.— 
The following characteristic anecdote; related 
by him, isnot less beautiful than just. “I have 
always observed,” says this careful observer of 
manners, * that women, in all countries, are 
civil, obliging, tender, and humane ; that they 
are inclined to be gay and cheerful, timorous 
and modest; and that they do not, like man, 
hesitate to perform a generous action. Not 
haughty, arrogant, or supercilious, they are 
full of courtesy, and fond of society: more 
liable, in general, to err than man; but in 
general also more virtuous, and performing 
more good actions than he. ‘Toa woman, wheth- 
er civilized or savage, I never addressed my- 
self in the language of decency and friendship, 
without receiving a decent and friendly answer; 
with man it has been often otherwise. In wane 
dering through the barren plains of inhospitable 
Denmark, through honest Sweden and frozen 
Lapland, rude and churlish Finland, unprinci- 
pled Russia, and the wide spread regions of 
the wandering Tartar, if hungry, dry, cold, wet, 
or sick, the women have ever been friendly to 
me, and uniformly so; and to add to this virtue, 
(so worthy to be called benevolence), their ac- 
tions have been performed in so free, and so 
kind a manner, that if I was dry I drank the 
sweetest draught, and if hungry I ate the 
coarsest morsel, with a double relish.” What 
a beautiful eulogium, and how justly due! 


Versification of the beautiful African song “in Mr. 
Park’s narr ative of his travels. 


Bleak blew the wind in ceaseless roar, 
In whelming torrents fell the rain ; 
The white man trembling, cold, and poor, 
Exhausted sank upon the plain. 
Beneath the tree he weary lies, . 
Nor heeds the storm his plaintive sighs ; 
He lies a strangey to repose, 
W ithout a friend to calm his woes. 


No mother’s smile his bosom cheers, 
No sister comes to give relief ; 
No tender wife to dry his tears, 
To soften or partake his grief. 
Let us the white man’s wants supply, 
Ah! sure we hear a brother cry ; 
If pity touch the heart within, 
It makes both black and white a-kin. 
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TASTE AND GENIUS 


Are two words, frequently joined together, 
and therefore by inaccurate thinkers, confound- 
ed. They signify, however, two very different 
things. The difference between them can be 


clearly pointed out, and it is of importance to 
Taste consists in the power of * 


remember it. 
judging ; genuis in the power of executing. 


‘(| One may have a considerable degree of taste 
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in poetry, eloquence, or any of the fine arts, 
who has little or hardly any genuls for com- 
.osition or execution in any of these arts; but 
~enuis cannot be found without inciuding taste 
niso. Genius, therefore, deserves to be con- 
sidered as a higher power of the mind than 
aste. Genius always imports somethigg in- 
yentive or creative; which docs ®not rest in 
mere sensibility to beauty, where it ig perceiv- 
edjbut which can moreover produce new beau- 
and exhibit them in such a manner as 


strongly to impress the mind of others. Refined 


Mthe effusion 


aste forms a good critic ; but genius is farther 
necessary to form the poet or the orator. 


CONJUGAL DELIGHT. ; 


NEVER shall I forget the first interview 
between us after the birth of our first child; 
of soul with which we met 
each other, afcer all danger seemed to have 


Bsubsided, the kindness which animated us, in- 


har 


creased as it was by ideas of peril and suffer- 
ing; the sacred sensation with which the 


mother presented her infant to her husband ; 


or the complacency with which we read ineach , 


others eyes a common sentiment of melting 
tenderness and inviolable attachment. 

Let other lovers testify their engagements 
by presents and tokens, we record and stamp 
our attachment in this precious creature—a 
creature susceptible of pleasure and pain, of 


affection anc love, of sentiment and fancy, of 


wisdom and virtue. This creature will daily 
stand in need of aid, we shall delight to afford 
it; will require our meditations and exertions 
to forward its improvement, and confirm its 
worth ; and our union, confirmed by this com- 
mon object of our labour and affection, will 
every day become more sacred and indissolu- 
ble. The possessing a third object is far from 
weakening the regard of such a couple for 
each other ; it does not separate or divert them ; 
itis a new link of connexion, each is attached 
toit the more for the sake of either; each re- 
gards it is a branch, or scion, representing the 
parents: each rejoices in its health, its smiles, 
its increase in size, in strength,and in faculties, 
principally from the idea of the gratification it 
will communicate to the other. 


SINGULAR CUSTOM. 


Among the Cossacks that live in the Island 
of the Boristenes, if any one should offer to 
steal the least thing from his comrade, he is 
tied to a post, in the openest part of the city, 
a bottle of brandy, a loaf of bread, and a num- 
ber of stout sticks are set by his side; when 
every one that passes has a right to give them 
as many blows as he pleases, after which he 
may give the wretch the refreshment of a drop 
of brandy and a morsel of bread. The suffer- 
er, at the discretion of the judges, remains 
thus tied a whole night and day, and often five 
times twenty-four hours; after which, if he 
has the good luck to survive the blows, he is 
received anew in the sociciy. 


A GUIDE TO OLD AGE. 


The late archbishop of Sévilleghin Spain, 
lived to the extraordinary age of 110 years, 
tight months and fourtecn days. He used to 
tell his friends, when asked what regimen he 
observed, to be even at that age in the full en- 
joyment of every faculty :—“By being old when 


Aa young, I find myself young now I am 
Q 79 




















MISERIES OF HUMAN LIFE. 


Taking up a lady in the dark in your coach 
to a ball, whom your imagination pictures tobe 
very handsome, but upon entering the ball- 
room, finding her a sheer Griffin. 


Receiving an uninteresting trifling letter, to-* 
tally irrelevant to a subject of moment, ofy 


which you expected a full account! ~ 


eee -~ 
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Having, in a dark night, rode for several 
hours full speed, finding yourself within two 
miles of the place from whence you first 
started, 

Attending a young lady toa ball, in hopes 
of attracting a considerable portion of her at- 
tention; but, to your great mortification, per- 
ceiving that you are not the favoured swain, 
but merely @ chip in porridge. 


Seated by the side of a lovely partner at the 
tea-table, at a country-ball, and having the 
misfortune to spill a cup of tea on your white 
kerseymeres ard silk stockings, which obliges 
you immediately to quit the room for the re- 
mainder of the evening. 


ASSeeh ly QHMrsesnt. 
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Latest from Europe-—The “ Beacon,” a London pa- 
per of July 26; says, as America commenced hostile 
measures before she heard of the revocation of the Or- 
ders in Council, we are yet confident that amity will 
be restored. 

The Courier recommended an embargo on American 
vessels; and says, * America has declared war, and 
let her have it. We hope a squadron will be sent to 
scour the American coast—and squadrons to sweep 
her vessels from every sea.” 

‘The Declaration of War as announced by General 
Bloomfield in this city, had reached England, which 
was to be laid before Parliament immediately. 

Lord Cathcart is appointed envoy extraordinary 
to the court of Russia. 

The Jamaica fleet, under the Thalia, arrived in Eng- 
land, July 23; and the East India fleet, under the Phe- 
aton. 

Accounts from Lisbon are to July 14.—Gen. Hill had 
advanced from Badajoz to Lierena. Lord Wellington 
had advanced his head-quarters to Toro. Marmont was 
concentrating bis forces at Valladolid; and it is said the 
British advanced posts were within two leagues of it. 
Marmont lost 500 men in crossing the Douro. Accounts 
from Oporto are to July 18. 

Several skirmishes are reported to have taken place 
between the Russians and the French. The former 
are said to have fallen back, destroying the country as 
they retreated, agreeably to a previous determination. 
The French are also said to have halted for want of 
provisions. 

A Spanish vessel arrived at Boston on Sunday last, 
in 15 days from Havanna. The Governor of that place 
has declared the Island of Cuba as neutral—and had 
issued his proclamation to that effect. 

Since our last we have the unweleome news of the 
surrender of the town and fort of: Detroit ; together 
with Gen. Hull and the whole of the army under his 
command, consisting of 2500 men, with 25 pieces of 
artillery, to the British Gen. Brock and itis said with 
little or no bloodshed on cither side. 

As a counterbalance -to the above, we have also to 
announce the pleasing intelligence, That on the 19th 
of August, in lat. 4], 42 N. long. 55, 33 W. the frigate 
Constitution, capt. Hull, after a severe action of forty 
minutes, succeeded in capturing the British frigate 
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Guerrier, capt. Dacres. The damage sustained by th 
fire of the Constitution was so great, the Guerrier 
having had all her masts shot away, and four feet wa- 
ter in her hold, that it was found impossible to tow 
her into port ; therefore, after taking out the prisoners 
the ship was set on fire, and blown up. In this en- 
gagement the Constitution lost but 7 menkilled and 
as many wounded. The Guerrier had (5 killed and 
64 wounded, capt. Dacre’ among the latter. 

The Constitution rates 44 guns, and mounts 56, her 
complement 450 men Her gun deck guns ave 24 pouhd- 
ers, her carronades 32 pounders. The Guerritre rates 
38 guns, but carries 50; her complement 300 men, 
Her gun deck battery is 18 pounders, and carronades 
32 pounders. This diflerence of force is by no means 
equal to the difference of execution done in the battle ; 
which demonstrates to all nautical men how ably the 
Constitution was worked, and how bravely fought. 
The annals of the war between England «nd France do 
not record the capture of an English frigate of any 
class by a single French frigate. [ Boston Paper. | 

The squadron under commodore Rodgers has ar- 
rived at Boston, after a long but rather unstccesful 
cruise, having takem but few prizes. It appears now 
it was the President tlie british frigate Belvidera got 
away from. The squadron in its cruise visited the 
English Channel ; the coasts of France, Spain and Por- 
tugal; sailed by Madeira and the Western Islands 
across the Atlantic by the Grand Bank, andearrived at 
Boston the 3ist ult. It is suid the crews are afflicied 
with the scurvy. 

Our privateers continue to be very successful in tak- 
ing and sending prizes into port ; some of them very 
valuable. As a proof of enterprise in this business we 
select the following :-—Arrived at Baltimore froma 
cruise, the 2d inst. the privateer schooner High Flyer, 
capt. Gavett. She fell in with a West India fleet of 
merchantmen, under convoy of frigates--was chased, 
but returned and dogged the fleet, till, in the course of 
a few days, Capt. G. picked out three large vessels— 
ordered one for Baltimore and two for Charleston.—= 
‘Took 50 or 60 prisoners. Capt. G. is wounded in the 
arm. 

From tle Northern army under Gen. Dearborn we 
perceive orders are issued for the movement of troops 
to Plattsburgh, a town on the West bank of Lake 
Champlain. It is also stated from Washington, that 
the most decided measures are adopted for the re- 
covery of the ground lost by Gen. Hull. 


Viuprigs. 


SOHO HATES HTEEEEHEEHH EEE EET E ET ESEEETE EE HESEeEEEEeeEs 
HERE the happy favour’d youth, 
At the altar plights his truth ; 
Here the blushing fair must own, 
That she loves but him alone. 
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MARRIED, 


In this City, by the rev. R. Moore, Mr. Francis Shean, 
to Miss Elizabeth Wells, both of this city. 

On Saturday evening, by the rev. Mr. Maclay, Mr. 
Thomas Sevanny, to Miss Francis Davis, both of this 
city. 

By the Rev. Mr. Kholman, Mr. Paul Theodore 
Giraud, to Miss Elizabeth Noble both of this city. 


Ositnary. 
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THE solemn temple and the marble dome 

The cloud-top’d mountain, and the bright expanse, 
All must return to their primeval gloom, 

Nor leave the traces of the faintest glance. 





DIED, 


In this city of a shortillness, Miss Jane Hortan, aged 
55 years. 
Mrs. Deborah Ross, relict of the late Robert Ross, 


sq. 

Mr. John J. Roome, in the 55th year of his age. 

Near Utica, Major Ebenezer Bacchus of this city, 
and formerly of Windham, (Con.) aged 82 years, ap® 
triot and officer of the revolution. 

D encitnatiaeientatatiinasennabenmenemmana 
The city inspector reports the deaths of 59 persons, 

fromthe 22d to the 29th. ult. 
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EXQSAE Of THe Qi rises, 


SHEESH HEISE S ECTS SESE HEHEHE CEE SESE ETER EEE ™EE 
“ To thy cheering influence we owe 

Whate’er delights or sweetens life below, 

By thy blest charm our preseat pain we lose, 

As future prospects happiness disclose.” 


TO RULER EEE ELL LL LAA 
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THE BLIND GIRL. 


OH hear me dear Lady a feeble voice cried, 

I «im friendless and poor, since my good mother died, 
Since her death a sad wand’rer, no shelter I find, 

1 would work if I could, but alas! I am blind. 


Would you my dear Father, would you but come home, 
No longer thus wretched and poor sliould I roam, 

For I still can remember your looks good and kind, 
Tho’ no more can I see them for oh! I am blind. 


“‘ Wheré then is your Father ?” We fear he is slain, 
Since he went with the army, no letters have came ; 
From the battle of Wabash he’s missing we find, 
Grief kill’ my poor Mother, and then I grew blind. 


Come poor little Mourner, come then home with me, 
‘Thy friend and protector I ever will be : 

She came, and assistance I sought out to find, 

If this Orphan so wretched must always be blind. 


The Film wis successfully taken away, 
And with joy 1 beheld her rejoice in the day, 
With affection and care I have formed her mind, 
And she almost forgets that she ever was blind. 
M. A. W. 
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Thefollowing is an attempt to translate a little poem 
written by Catullus, on his mistress, Lesbia’s losing 
asparrow. There are other translations of it, though 
I never read one. 


O Venus and ye Cupids weep, 
And all who love the ’witching fair ; 
For cold in never-waking sleep, 
Lies my fond Lesbia’s darling care ; 
A bird above her eyes belov’d— 
For her the pretty sparrow’knew 
And never from her bosom mov’d ; 
But hopping, here, now there, she flew, 


And e’en for Lesbia chirp’d alone ; 
But now alas she’ll chirp no more ; 

For whence no mortal comes she’s gone—~ 
To gloomy Styx’s horrid shore. 


And curse on you, infernal pow’r, 
That shrouded grim in Hygian night; 
Remorseless, for your prey, devour 
Whatever human breasts delight. 


So fine a bird, my pretty sparrow! 
Oh! cruel act, that made thee die ; 
*Tis this has caused my virgin’s sorrow, 
And swell’d with grief each redden’d eye. . 
{. 


ee OL 8 SL mee 


FOR THE NEW-YORK WEEKLY MUSEUM. 
Mr. Eptror—The subsequent pathetic lines are from 
the pen of that elegant writer Burns; by inserting 
them you will oblige Yours &c. 
7 T.L. ¥. 


On secing a wounded Hare limp by me which a fellow 
had just shot at. 


INHUMAN man! curse on thy barb‘rous art, 
And blasted be thy murder-aiming eye ; 
May never pity soothe thee with a sigh, 

Nor ever pleasure glad thy cruel heart. 


Go live, poor wanderer of the wood and field, 

The bitter little that of life remains 

No more the thickening brakes and verdant plains 
‘To thee shall home, or food, or pastime yield. 











Seek mangled wretch some place of wonted rest, 
No more of rest but now thy dying bed! 
The sheltering rushes whistling o’er thy head 
The cold earth with thy bloody bosom prest. 


Of, as by winding Nith I musing wait 
The sober eve, or hail the cheerful dawn, 
I'll miss thee sporting o’er the dewy lawn 
And curse the ruffian’s aim and mourn thy hapless fate. 


aD 4° ape — 
THE DEAD TWINS. 


*T WAS summer, and a sabbath eve, 
And balmy was the air, 
Isaw a sight that made me grieve— 
And yet the sight was fair : 
Within a little coffin lay 
Two lifeless babes, as sweet as May. 


Like waxen dolls that infants dress, 
Their lifeless bodies were; 
A look of placid happiness 
Did on each cheek appear, 
And in the coffin, short and wide, 
They lay together side by side. 


A rosebud nearly closed I found, 
Each little hand within, 
And many a pink was strewed around, 
With sprigs of jessamine ; 
And yet the flowers that round them lay, 
Were not to me more fair than they. 


Their mother, as a lily pale 
Sat by them on a bed... 
And bending o’er them told her tale, 
And many a tear she shed : 
Yet oft she cried, amidst her pain, 
‘* My babes and I shall meet again !” 


QV oralsty, 








Employment the greatest advantage of Youth. 


IT is a frequent complaint amongst young 
men in business, that they have but few op- 
portunities to indulge in any rational amuse- 
ments,that their time is entirely occupied by the 
pursuits of trade, and that they envy those who 
have the day tothemselves; in short, the young 
tradesman often wishes that he was a gentle- 
man. Now, however agreeable a few leisure 
hours might be to the mind of a well educated 
youth, who would eagerly devote them to stu- 
dy or innocent recreation, yet the constant suc- 
cession of hour after hour, without some stat- 
ed employment assigned to them, would pre- 


sent a series of temptations of the most dan- 


gerous description. For the misfortune is, 
that there is not in nature (what we fondly fan- 
cy there may be, and that if we possess it, it 
is enough) such a thing as negative virtue, and 
that absolute idleness cannot be the state of any 
one. He whois not engaged in a worthy pur- 
suit, will certainly undertake that which is vi- 
cious or disgraceful; and his mind, if not well 
stored with useful knowledge, will necessarily 
become a repository of nonsense and trifles. 
There is not in the world a more useless, idle 
animal, than he who contents himself with 
being merely a gentleman. If he makes no 
advances in wisdom, he wil! become more and 
more the slave of folly; wherefore, though a 
gentleman is not obliged to rise to open his shop, 
or to work at a-trade, he should al ways find some 
ways of employing his time to advantage; for 
he that does nothing, because he has nothing 
to do, will become vicious and abandoned, or 
at best, ridiculous andcontemptible. It is re- 
ported, that the celebrated general, Marquis 
Spinola, having asked Sir Horace Vere, the 
occasion of his brother’s death, was answered: 
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“ He died, Sir, of having nothing todo.” Up, 
on which the Marquis immediately replied; 


« Alas! Sir, that is cause enough to kill an/7 


general of us all.” 





AWAnecdotes. 


A GOOD TURN. 
A fellow was lately apprehended and take, 





before the magistrates in Marlborough-streer, a 
London, for crying out, * Noking, we want? 


no king ;” when asked what he had to say in 


his defence, he confessed he had used the © 
, Words, and insisted that we did not want a king; 7 
|. for that we had a king, * anda very good one,” ~ 


CLIMAX OF BLUNDERS! 


In a debate on the leather-tax, in 1795, in 


the Irish House of Commons, the Chancelle 
of the Exchequer, (Sir John Parnell) obsery. 


ed, with great emphasis—* That in the prose. 
cution of the present war, every man ought to) | 


give his /ast guinea to protect the remainder; 
Mr. Vandelure said, that however that might 
be, the tax on leather would be severely felt 
by the dare~footed peasantry of Ireland. | 
To which Sir Roach Boyle replied, that this 
could be easily remedied—by making the um 
derleathers of wood. 
COLLEGE ANECDOTE. 


‘The late Duches Dowager of Bedford meet- 
ing once a Cambridge student, asked him hov 
her noble relation did ? “ Truly, madam,” says 
he, “he is a brave fellow, and sticks close to 
Catharine-Hall,” (the name of a college there), 
“I vow,” said her grace, “I feared as much— 
for he had always an hankering after the 
wenches.” 

A few years since, at Brighton, Sir John 
Lade, for a trifling wager, undertook to carry 
Lord Cholmondeley, on his back, from oppo 
site the Pavillion, twice round the Steine. 
Several ladies attended to be spectators of this 
extraordinary feat of the dwarf carrying a giant 
When his lordship declared himself ready, Sir 
John desired him to strif: “Strip,” exclaim 
ed the other: “ Why surely you promised to 
carry me in my clothes!’—« By no means.” 
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replied the baronet: “ I engaged to carry you” 


but not an inch of clothes; so, therefore, my 
lord, make ready, and let us not disappoint the 
public.” After much laughable altercation, it 
was at length decided that Sir John had won 
his wager, the peer declining to exhibit ! 

A SAVING CLAUSE. 

In St. John’s college, Oxford, they havea 
very curious portrait of Charles I. done with 
a pen, insuch a manner, that the linesare form: 
ed by verses from the psalms, and so contriv- 
ed as to contain every psalm. When Charles 
II. was once at Oxford, he was greatly struck 
with this portrait, begged it of the college, and 
promised, in return, to grant them whatever 
request they should make. This they con- 
sented to, and gave his Majesty this picturt 
accompanied with the request, which was—that 
he would give it them again. 
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